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It IS not only possible but immediately imperative that the substance ana 
experiences pertinent to the education of teachers be identified, defined, and 
oraanized — with teaching behavior and teaching perforrnance skills used as e oca 
point — so that teacher education can contribute maximally to teacher ef^ctivenesS. 
Educators must immediately concern themselves with reconstitutina the substance or 
teacher education through empirically validated knowledge. Studies concerning 
teaching methodology, the systematic observation of classroom behavior instruments 
and media of instruction, the open and closed mind, concept development, paradigm^- 
for research on teaching, and the dynamics of group interaction should 1^^ ^ ^ 

heart of the reconstruction process. Although teaching behavior is being studied and 
research is beginning to have an impact on some programs. much remains to be done. 
Research is needed on education as a social institution and on the school as ^ social 
system so that educational objectives can be set for schools in the setting in which the 
schools function. The impact of sociological factors on the role of the teac.er needs 
study, and recent trends and developments such as team teaching and programed 
learning need further analysis and evaluation. (Twenty-four references are cited.) J 
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Good teachers are essential to the preservation and improvement of 
the American way of life. It follows that the more capable teachers are, the 
stronger and more productive the individuals in the society, and, thus, the 
nation itself may become. The scientific, intellectual, and social changes 
characteristic of twentieth century America demand that education contribute 
to the development of new skills and knowledges, in developing the nation* s 
youth for increased scientific and technological understanding, constructive 
social Interaction, and creative use of their potentialities. The man of 
tomorrow must be educated to meet challenges and conditions that cannot be 
adequately predicted today. The logical place to initiate the formulation 
of the needed prophetic system of education is within the ranks of the 
teaching profession, as teachers contribute greatly to the achievement of 
creating such men. Increased efficiency of teachers can only be brought 
about by more effective preparation. 

Present Practice Inadequate 

Currently there is intense concern about the preparation of teachers 
to perform certain specialized functions in meeting the demands of problems 
within our society. For example, great efforts in time and resource have 
been expended in attempting to meet the educational challenges resulting 
from the problems of disadvantaged youth in the depressed areas of the large 
cities. Suggested revisions in teacher education programs to cope with these 
problems have included such notions as internship service in schools in dis- 
advantaged areas, combination preparation programs in social work and educa- 
tion, participation experiences in social work agencies, and the addition of 
special courses. Despite the apparent lack of Impact any such practice seems 
to have had in resolving the problem in these areas, one element of common 
agreement has emerged from attempts to meet this challenges Conventional 
teacher preparation is inadequate for teachers placed in such situations. 

The term inadequate has not been restricted to teacher preparation 
of a specific group or for a specialized function. There is widespread 
dissatisfaction with teacher preparation in general, a feeling that the 
substance of professional education has been only superficially Identified, 
is organized poorly, or is missing altogether in our present professional 
programs of teacher education. 

Symptoms of Deficiency 

Critics of teacher education from within and outside the profession 
have identified a number of symptoms of deficiency in current preparation 
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vhlch tend to be supported by the observations of those who are participating 
in and studying the process of educating teachers. The major criticisms 

center around: 

The duplication of content in education courses within a single 
program. 

The proliferation of courses by grade level and subject natter 
distinctions, when these distinctions appear not to represent a 
real difference in the theory and practice which supports the 
course content. 

The complaint of practitioners that education courses and the 
practice of education are unrelated or that the relationship is 

obtuse. 

The lack of agreement on a common substance for the education of 
teachers in contrast with preparation programs in other professions. 

The lack of satisfaction expressed by students in the intellectual 
stimulation derived from the study of education. 

The gaps in professional preparation when the content of the courses 
is contrasted with the emerging knowledge about the field of edu- 
cation, and the inability to integrate this new knowledge, when 
it is identified, into existing preparation patterns. 

The failure to incorporate substantive elements from closely re- 
lated disciplines into the study of education. 

Most of these criticisms might be categorized under the general 
criticism that it is difficult to identify a logical structure or theoretical 
framework which undergirds the professional education of teachers and which 
is directly related to the teaching act. 

The Tenuous Nature of Present Programs, 

Mhile the art of teaching is of ancient lineage» a science of teach- 
ing has yet to be developed. Historically, professional fields have developed 
as research findings and empirical knowledge provided a foundation for 
progress. Pre-eminent among the many problems with which teacher education 
is fraught is its apparent inability to provide for its own systematic im- 
provement. To be sure, efforts to examine selected aspects of the educative 
process abound and have done so for many years, but how do these efforts re- 
late to teacher education per se ? Education courses characteristically 
draw their substance from psychology, philosophy, sociology, history, and 
practical experience, but the relationship of those disciplines to actual 
teaching has not been made explicit as yet. No systematic effort has 
made to assess the knowledge from such sources as a basis for evolving valid 
substance for teacher education. The selection of content has been left 
eseentially to textbook writers or individual professors, but the profession 
of teaching cannot continue to relegate the Important task of determining 
the substance of its program to individual authorities however competent they 
may be. The result of this practice has given rise to programs that are 
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replete with useless theoretical speculations about teaching and learning, 
pedagogical opinion and folklore, and unjustified appeals to philosophical 
concepts about the nature of man, knowledge, and society* 

A program of teacher education can be no better than the substance 
of which it is composed. Many of the assumptions, curricula, and procedures 
which characterize programs today are of uncertain validity. Teacher educa- 
tion has proceeded as though the content now included in education courses 
was adequate, as though the important task was merely to find other ways of 
organizing and presenting what has been taught traditionally* A concerts 
effort must be made to rectify this condition, to weed out fads, doctrines, 
immediate remedies and replace them with content that has been validated. 

To function adequately, the practitioners of any profession must be educated 
to select appropriate methods of handling persons, subjects, or substances* 
The value of a professional program, then, depends upon the validity of the 
selections made, else the preparation is superfluous* 

Strong Knowledge Claims Needed 

TJhen one peruses the changes made in teacher education over the 
past ten years, one is struck with undeniable evidence that virtually all of 
those who are planning improvement of teacher education are using assumptions 
growing out of practical experience as a basis for reorganizing portions of 
programs* There are neither pre- nor post-innovational empirical data con- 
cerning the validity of changes* Most of the efforts are superficial in a 
research context; new knowledge is ignored or missing altogether* This makes 
little sense in light of the widespread dissatisfaction with teaching. For 
too long too many teacher educators have enjoyed the comfort of opinion with- 
out the discomfort of evidence. Supporting this view, Stinnett wrote, "In 
spite of increasing criticism of the nation *s procedures for the education of 
teachers *** there has been remarkably little basic research In teacher educa- 
tion during the past decade." (1) A recent publication in the field takes 
the position that: "Any systematic and disinterested examination of the re- 

search relating to teacher education will suggest that strong knowledge 
claims are not possible* "(2) 

The dilemma which faces teacher educators was stated succinctly in 
a presentation at a meeting of the Advisory Council of the Associated Organ- 
izations for Teacher Education: 

Thus it is that when our critics utter distasteful general- 
izations about Educationism, we can only retort with Instances 
that falsify it; we cannot, ha^ever, offer a counter- 
generalization which is true; that is why, even though we . 
disprove each false generalization separately, we cannot 
deny the basic attack which is that no generalizations 
ore possible. And where no generalizations are possible, 
knowledge is impossible, and where knowledge is impos- 
sible, no excuse exists for a college or school of educa- 
tion. (3) * 

Such a condition gives rise to some probing questions: 
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What Is the substance which should make up the content erf teacher 
education? 

On what logical and/or empirical bases does it rest? 

What relationship does it bear to the teaching task? 

How can this knowledge be integrated into a program of education for 
teachers so that curricular experiences can be devised which will 
affect positively the performance skills of a teacher in the job? 

This paper supports the crucial significance of these questions and 
accepts the assumptions which lie behind them, namely that: (1) the substance 

and experiences pertinent to the education of teachers have been poorly 
Identified, defined, and organized in current professional education pro- 
grams; (2) the field of professional teacher education can be characterized 
as not possessing an organized body of substance and experiences which con- 
tribute to the performance skills desired from teachers in the practice of 
their profession; and (3) it is not only possible, but immediately imperative 
that this substance and these expt;.rience8 be identified, defined, and 
organized so that the education of teachers contributes maximally to teacher 
effectiveness* Educators must immediately concern themselves with the de- 
velopment of a logical structure for the organization of the content of 
professional education* The long-range development of the substance of pro- 
fessional education must be nurtured through the initiation of an intensive 
research effort which will result in strong Imowledge claims* 

Existing Knowledge Ignored 

Existing teacher education research has had only a minimal impact 
upon teacher preparation curricula* Current content and method have been 
generated almost exclusively on logical grounds without explicit empirical 
reference to a clear definition of criterion behavior* The utter complexity 
of teacher education has discouraged a disciplined search for useful criterion 
measures and their appropriate predictors* Criterion measures with demon- 
strable reliability are difficult to find, and when such are found, there is 
an uneasiness about their fundamental validity* A degree of concurrent 
validity is possible with the expenditure of reasonable effort, but predictive 
validity with effective performance in future teaching as the criterion has 
not been realized* Criterion measures of Immediate and longer range learner 
behavior for both the teacher education student and for the student of the 
teacher education student must be established, John Carroll has written, 
’’Consideration of what things should be taught to prospective teachers and 
what actions they should take as teachers sometimes seem (sic) to proceed as 
if educational research never existed,” (4) Since educational research falls 
to achieve a conceptual Interlock, that is, it has not been put together into 
a functional discipline, it has had little Impact upon the product of teacher 
education programs* One can hypothesize that new knovrledge may :not be es- 
sential or wanted if educators arc completely absorbed witch questions such 
as the control of teacher certification rather than with questions about what 
teachers do and should learn to do* Perhaps this concern with elements of 
the tangible periphery is why teacher educators have not investigated and 
assimilated data of foundational value* They have seught to improve teacher 
education rather than to understand It* 
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How does the profession move to solve the dilemma of building ef- 
fective programs for preparing teachers when strong evidence for practice is 
yet undeveloped? Certainly the exchange of general views concerning the state 
of the art and the defending and extending of organizational ot manipulative 
approaches to the education of teachers has proved, time and again, to be 
ineffective. With due regard to those facets of existing programs which 
appear to assist prospective teachers, the time has come to face the problem 
of providing a continuing fiery of new knov/ledge pertinent to teacher educa- 
tion so that not only may the preparation of teachers be understood and 
systematically improved, but also that the substance of teacher preparation 
can be reconstituted and redefined through empirically validated knowledge. 

The truisms that certain facets of teaching are unpredictable and creative 
and involve the tools of the artist, or that some of the substance of extant 
teacher education curricula is producting positive results, or that research 
Is not the sole avenue to improving teacher education, do not negate the need 
for an Immediate projection of the roles which research efforts could and 
must play in the area of teacher education. 



A renaissance of teacher education research in terms of its scope, 
significance, methodology, and utilization is now taking shape. Much of the 
research which might lead to the restructuring of teacher education is not 
found in the literature of teacher education. Studies concerning teaching 
methodology, the systematic observation of classroom behavior, instruments 
and media of instruction, the open and closed mind, concept development, 
paradigms for research on teaching, and the dynamics of group interaction 
are not considered to be teacher education literature under present definitions. 
Gage’s chapter in the Handbook of Research on Teaching , ’’Paradigms for Re- 
search on Teaching,” (5) Medley and Mitzel's discussion of "Measuring Class- 
room Behavior by Systematic Observation," (6) and Wallen and Travers* treat- 
ment of "Analysis and Investigation of Teaching Methods’’(7) serve as 
excellent examples of compilations of research which should be at the heart 
of the atudy of teacher education, but which arc currently outside the usual 
definition of research in teacher education. 



In the past decade research has been completed relating to teacher 
characteristics and the attitudes and values held by teachers. More recently, 
various dimens iono of teacher classroom behavior have been examined from 
certain logical and psychological vantage points. Variables falling into a 
number of classes have been identified as a result of these efforts, and 
some descriptions of the relationship of those variables to the education of 
teachers have been drawn. Exemplary of attempts to understand teacher 
performance skills in broad terms are Ryans * (8) delineation of teacher 
characteristics and Barr's (9) review of eighty-three studies dealing with 
teacher effectiveness. 

Gibb’s (10) and Bales’ (11) work with group behavior, Guilford’s (12) 
analysis of human interests, Steln’s(13) summaries of knowledge about creativ- 
ity, and Nix’s (14) study of role stress are illustrative of research in social 
process fields related to education which have significant potential for 
helping to delineate the tasks of the classroom teacher. The next step 
toward a more complete understanding of classroom behavior appears to be one 
which synthesizes recent studies of these phenomena and insights from parallel 
disciplines. 
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The Search for Crucial Questions 

Studies of the type noted above constitute sources of valuable data 
for teacher education. They do not appear to provide the essential basic 
concepts around which preparation for teaching might be constructed. Smith 
has posed two important questions that may give direction to efforts to 
identify such basic concepts. He has asked ^ **Could it be that we do not 
know enough about the actual phenomena of teaching and classroom learning 
to ask fruitful questions here? Could it be that we are stumbling around 
in a loose conceptual system and are thus unable to ask questions that will 
guide research along fruitful paths?" (15) These questions emphasize the need 
for a multidimensional, theoretically consistent framework for studying 
teacher education. 



A Focal Concept for Teacher Education 

For many years, attempts at improvement of teacher education in 
general have focused upon what the teacher is as a person, what the teacher 
needs to know, and/or what the teacher values. As noted previously, such 
attempts have yielded useful information for .certain improvements. They have 
not provided, however, the essential basic concepts around which the disci- 
plined study and development of education could center. What, then, might 
form a focal concept around which teacher education could be constructed? 

What concept might provide a base for the substance of teacher education which 
is demonstratively relevant to actual teaching? The nearly self-evident 
response is— the teaching task itself. It is recognized that past efforts 
to analyze the job of t^e teacher have not provided sufficient content for 
' teacher education. Lack of success to date can be blamed more on the vantage 
point employed to analyze the job of the teacher rather that’ on any inherent 
weakness in the idea that the teaching task should provide relevant cues to 
the substance of teacher education. 

Analysis of the teaching task can degenerate into a job-time study 
concentrating on the technical aspects of wliat a teacher does or should do. 

A more relevant clue might be found in an examination of teacher behaviors 
which are directed toward eliciting changes in student behaviors. To justify 
this position, one might begin by asking, "Why do we have professional 
schools and colleges for the preparation of teachers?" To answer this ques- 
tion in general terms is not difficult. Education is an applied, social 
process field. The objectives of education vary from one time to another 
or from one culture to another and will, consequently, effect changes in, 
but will not change the basic purpose of teacher education. This purpose 
will continue to be the development of behaviors on the part of a teacher 
which, when applied in the teaching-learning situation, will affect the be- 
havior of the learner in such a way that the attainment of certain behaviors 
on the part of the learner becomes likely. If this statement appears too 
oelf«evident or glib to be useful, refer again to the status of teacher edu- 
cation as reviewed in the previous sections of this paper. Teacher classroom 
behavior has apparently not been used as the test of relevance of content in 
teacher education and a concentrated effort has not beofimade to test empirically 
and experimentally either the nature of critical teaches, behaviors or the 
Impact of teacher education on the development of these behaviors . 
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Teacher Behavior Studied 

Fortunately, soma teacher educators are moving rapidly toward the 
acceptance of the poiit of view stated by Smith that, '^he question of ^at 
knowledge is relevant to the control of teaching behavior .s an ^Irical 
one, because teaching is a natural phenomenon. It has -"I 

own constituent elements, its ovra regularities, and its am probl^. It 

place under a stable set of conditions— time limits, ’ 

svstems of knowledge, social structures, psychological capacities, etc. If 
w^would understand teaching and thereby gain control over it, we must first 

Study it in its own rights" (16) 

In recent years there have been several significant attempts at 
analysis of selected dimensions of the teaching act itself through study of 
teacher behavior in classroom situations. Ihls approach holds pr^ls r 
providing knowledge to generate ®°»®®P“al fram^ork from which ‘he ®ubstance 
of teacher education and future research might be deduced. The following 
illustrations serve to give a smaple of the types ot investigation that have 
significance for these problems. 

One of the early studies, conducted by Hughes and associates, (17) 

investigated teaching in elementary classrooms tteough an * 

nattems of interaction between teacher and pupils. Extensive specimen 
records of teacher behavior were secured and used in developing a means for 
catefiorizinrthe acts performed by a teacher. Description and categorize- . 
tlon^ere made in relation to the function the behaviors 

Individual or group to whom the teacher was ^ teachers 

Information made it possible to describe teaching based on what teacners 

acS do ™ classrooms. It was found that the ri^reStir^f 

separate and definable. Providing a means for the empirical description 

teacher behavior was thus realized. 

Flanders (18) was concerned with the spontaneous interaction betoeen 
teacher and student, the Interplay between verbal acts 
reactions or students. His work centered on the degree 
by the teacher in the learning situation. An Important 

research was the development, refinement, and validation of a usable systc 
interaction analysis— for describing and ascossing teacher Influence. 

Another approach to the study of classroom behavior is characterized 
by the research of Bellaok(19), Smlth(20), and Wright (21), 
on the teaching process through analysis of the linguistic beh vl 
“s% SSIsf This appro^h was influenced by concepts -Icveloped in the 
study of language and meaning by contemporary philosophers 
The abstract, theoretical concepts from those sources were . 

modified as the investigators developed systems for the classification 
the diotinctive functions of language In classroom discourse. 

Smith concentrated on tho logic of teaching as reflected in the de- 
gress to which a given teacher £oUm,ed certain 1" the develop 

ment of content. He assumed tha^^ rule -following and logical respons^ 
havlor were essential and desirable conditions to . L 

students and that the logical structure of an operation 

the nature of tho subject matter to be classified. His work hold„ potent! i 
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for the expansion of some presently held conceptions of nature, scope, and 
method in the fields of logic and psychology. In addition, he identified 
distinct types of logical operations present in teaching behavior and de- 
scribed how these types differed in frequency from teacher to teacher and 
from one content area to another. 



Wright investigated the patterns of verbal interaction in differing 
types of mathematics lessons. While she did not attempt t© relate her model 
for the study of mathematical discourse to a broad learning model, she made 
a valuable contribution to a general paradigm of teaching and .earning based 
on empirical evidence. 



Bellack found that there was remarlcable similarity among the verbsl 
behaviors of teachers and students from classroom to classroom, that teachers 
and pupils obviously followed a set of implicit rules in interacting. An 
analysis of these common elements that underlie teaching may be used as a 
basis for a descriptive model of what actually occurs in classrooms. The 
model of teaching as reflected by this study makes it possible co focus £*Kture 
research specifically on the sequences of teacher-pupil interaction toum 
during the investigation. 



Thelen(22) and Travers (23) took yet another approach to an under- 
standing of teacher behavior and performance as they studied some of the 
personal needs and personality characteristics of the teacher. 



Ihelen’s "teachable group" concept centers on the thesis thafe 
success In teaching, as perceived by the teacher, is dependent upon the par- 
ticular combination of teacher and students in the classroom and that ^ 
teacher's "successful" students are those who meet the teacher s most dominsn*. 
needs. Generally speaking, unless a teacher is driven by compelling persona i 
needs, he is able by selecting his "teachable" class, to do more 
he tried to do as a teacher. Teacher education programs might well fecus on 
assisting teachers to find out for themselves just how they teach am tlien 
assist them in understanding the types of student and conditions un^e^^ ^hich 
that way of teaching is most effective. 

Travers investigated the relationship between the need structures of 
a teacher and his classroom performance. The research was designed to de- 
termine whether certain projective instruments might be used in predicting 
the classroom behavior of teachers. The results support the conclusion that 
it is possible to predict some types of teacher behavior through study of 
measured needs. Travers suggests that if one desires to predict ^-p^cal 
performance, the most fruitful approach might be to ask a teacher hw he 
behaves in various teaching situations. This concept tends to reinforce the 
conclusions of the Thelen study. 



Some Promising Results 

Research is beginning to have m appreciable impact on some programs 
for the education of teachers. While it has not reached the point of national 
or regional significance, research is exerting Influence upon practice at 
some universities. For example, stronger emphasis is being placed on the 
critical consumption of research reports for preservice teachers; more 
search in teacher education has been completed in the past five years than in 
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the previous twenty years combined; several major universities have continuing 
research projects in teacher education, and the findings are put ^ 

those institutions; more funds than ever before have been made available to 
finance research efforts; and, the psychic and physical energy invested in re- 
search has added dynamism to the faculties and programs of some institutions. 

A proposal for the revision of programs of teacher education has 
been released recently by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu* 
cation(24). The bases for the proposal are firmly rooted in major research 
efforts of the last five years, and the outline of suggested courses presente 
is geared to developing competence related to the classroom functions of the 
teacher. The effort describes the essential preservice professional subject 
matter for teachers and warrants the thoughtful study of all teacher educa- 
tors. Teaching activities have been utilized as the integrative element for 
the structure of the content. These are illustrative of scores of research 
efforts presently being made to reformulate the professional aspects o 
teacher education. No one of the proposals would claim, however, to be ^ 
way to conceptualize the purposes and content of teacher education. Much 
remains to be done before valid alternatives can be set forth for considera- 
tion and evaluation by the profession at large. 



The Road Ahead 

It is far simpler to identify a problem that exists than it is to 
devise a plan of action to do something about it. There is no formula avail- 
able on which content improvement can proceed with assurance of success, as 
the participants in the National Science Foundation's Course Content Improve- 
ment Program can attest. In the search for better ways of preparing teachers, 
certain arbitrary definitions must be imposed by those who assume responsi- 
bility for conducting needed research. Assuming that the classification of 
knowledge represents the imposition of some schema derived by human beings on 
a selected body of content chosen from a larger available body of existing 
knowledge, and that the bases for derivation and selection relate to philosoph- 
ically derived educational objectives, it is apparent that there no one 
route to substance identification, definition, and organization. justifi- 

cation of the approach chosen must rest initially in the face validity o 
the arbitrary inclusions and exclusions agreed upon in the light of the process 

selected. 



That approach which holds greatest promise is for teacher educators 
to concentrate their efforts upon those experiences for which they have direct 
responsibility and control— the professional sequence. There are those who 
would argue that there is need to encompass all of the experiences that 
affect a teacher, including the substantive areas (specialized education), 
general education, personal characteristics, and professional education. The 
writer would accept this viewpoint as being ultimately true, but give stress 
to the point of view that education as a field of study will never become a 
discipline, as indeed it must, if it continues to be viewed as being as broad 
as life itself. Therefore, research in teacher education must first concen- 
trate on how the larger field of human knowledge can be applied most effectively 
in changing the behavior of teachers to the end that those behaviors might 
foster learning in others. 
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A Proposal for Future Effort 

What is proposed here is relatively simple. Knowledge, to be valid 

for teacher education programs, must be useful ^ 

to teacher educators when chainging the behavior 

Thus teacher behavior, or teaching performance skill, is . j TTT” 

Sge Snt for cLidering the lelevance of content in teacher education 
and tL focal point for continuing research in teacher education. Despite 
the l^licity of the statement, its implications on practice would be pro- 
found if it were accepted by teacher educators. 

The chief implication for research in teacher education Js the need 
for a considerably expanded definition from that which has been used tradition- 
Sty! M^Sn is conducted so as to attain diverse objectives. Ho realis- 
tic^aooraisal of teacher performance skills can be made except in the context 
S a paSuSa! sS S objectives. Hence a set of educational objectives for 
spools in the setting in which education functions in this county is “eeded. 

A definition of that setting entails research on education as a social Insti 
tution and on the school as a social system. Current information on the for^r 
is primarily nonfunctional, and the latter has 

scientists. The changing role of the teacher, the topact of ^ . 

factors upon student bodies as our society becomes ^ 

complex, Ld the effects of the social systems existing 

upon both the teacher and the student are research targes *hat hold promise 
for uroducins needed knowledge for teacher education. The education o 
tHcherf if reUvant iS^afa school does and to wb^t a school is sociologically. 

Recent organizational trends and developments (e.g., P'°8r™ed 
learning, team teaching, the Trump Plan) have been advanced without benefit 
of careful evaluation. Such developments should be analyzed 
assess their implications for the educational setting in 5**® 
tion from research efforts of these types will be useful „ 

reasonable teacher performance skills related to ttat Se 

example, if one assumes an educational setting in which it is likely that the 

existing pupil-teacher ratio will remain constant, xt becomes obvious that an 
educatiraal'^objective relating to the development of individual P“ P^ ^ ^alen 
cannot be brought about by establishing a tutorial relationship P ^ 

and teacher. The skill required by the teacher to contribute to the achieve 
ment of the objective of developing Individual pupil talents ™st be expresse 
through intermediate means directed toward individual . 

within a group. Such performance skills will serve as a basis 
an analysis of teacher roles. Such an analysis entails conslderab y 
than the teaching process and associated professional behavior as practiced 
today. The analysis will include operational statements of the roles which 
teacters can be expected to assume in achieving the stated educational ob- 
jectives. The approach will be based not on what good teachers 2^ ^ „hich 
characteristics), but rather on what teachers the kinds of skills which 
th^rexhibit in carrying out their jobs effectively. A teacher 
skill is an ability which can be developed through preparation, not one that 
trnecessarily innate. These skills will be defined operationally and used 
in developing a taxonon^ of teaching performance skills and teacher e av ors. 

With reference to curriculum development , the use of teacher behavior 
as the vantage point will mean that the teacher-educator will submit his con- 
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tent to examination in terms of the relevance of that content to teacher be- 
haviors and the effect of these behaviors on consequent student learning* 

With this as the criterion, much of the mixture of personal and professional 
opinion which currently masquerades as content in teacher education would 
become irrelevant. On the other hand, gaps in knowledge might well be identi- 
fied and much of what is presently taught might find both a new validity and 
a new relationship to the total content of the field of teacher education* 

A taxonomy of performance skills developed through research will be 
applied to a literature search of education and related disciplines* The 
purpose of the search will be the identification and definition of knowledge 
pertinent to the defined teacher performance skills. Each skill in the taxon- 
omy will be validated through research and appropriate knowledge and experience 
identified for its pertinence to the acquisition of the technical, human or 
conceptual abilities necessary to the performance of that skill. For example, 
if one of the identified skills were concerned with the ability to deal with 
special intellectual talents such as creativity, one would be expected to 
know and internalize the work of Guilford (25), Getzels and Jackson(26), 
Torrance(27), and perhaps Stein(28), from the literature of genferal psychology, 
educational psychology, and the sociology-anthropology complex. The product 
of this endeavor t^ill be the identification and annotation of knowledge blocks 
appropriate to each performance skill. Care would be exercised to prevent 
duplication; knowledge blocks from several fields will be combined when 
appropriate; and, the classification structure reorganized where necessary. 

A series of source books, based on combinable knowledge blocks, will 
be developed. For example, one source book might be devoted to the teacher 
performance skills which could be classified under a general rubric such as 
"diagnosis.” The books will be worked out in sufficient detail so that they 
could form the base for the development of curricular materials. An example 
in contemporary literature of the nature of the source books is provided by 
the Stein and Heinze summary and analysis of literature and research in the 
area of creativity (29). 

The knowledge source books can then be translated into instructional 
materials for use in teacher education programs. In addition to the processes 
of reorganizing and rewriting the content of the source books, attention will 
be directed toward the preparation of materials in a form so that the methods 
of presenting the information will be most appropriate for developing the 
teacher performance skill involved. The researchers involved in this activity 
will be responsible for reanalyzing the performance skills appropriate to 
the area of concern, with a view toward projecting the most effective teaching- 
learning situations from the substance pertinent to the skill. The process 
of analysis will be guided by such criteria as: 

1. How does the nature of the teacher performance skill affect the structur- 
ing of the learning experience? 

2. In what ways does the nature of the substance itself determine the methods 
to be used in teaching it? 

3. How does an understanding of the teaching- learning process modify the 
choice of teaching vehicles? 
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The next stage will involve controlled experimentation’with the 
materials developed. Much of the work will be conducted concurrently with the 
writing activities. This tryout stage will involve feasibility testing of 
tSe malertairand Uchniques. and comparisons of the effectiveness of varying 
techniques of presentation in regard to particular skills will be measured. 
Experimentation will not be general in nature, that is, the 
will not be tested as a unit. Testing will be designed to answer specific 
questions relating to process, sequence, method, and substance. 

The final step will involve the preparation of units appropriate to 

the development of the teaching performance skills. The final 
a long-range effort will not be a complete program for the education of teach- 
ers but rather a comprehensive series of teaching resource units “ 

the preparation of prospective teachers. The materials can be 
ferent ways by different institutions depending upon their organizational 
structures, levels of competence attained by their faculties, and types of 
students preparing to teach. 

The key question in the discussion is this: What is the nature of 

the substance of teacher education and the sources from which it comes? toe 
extreme of the continuum of viewpoints with reference to this ion holds 

that all teacher education content is the product of research and scholarly 
•activity in related disciplines, and that research in teacher 
address itself to the task of determining which knowledge in those fields ^s 
relevance for teachers and how such knowledge can be reorganized. The other 
extreme on the continuum is that the content of teacher education must 
found completely within the present area labeled professional 
this content is unique to education, and that it is generated only g 

the study of education as an institution and as a process. 

The position taken here is that the content of teacher education can 
be derived in part from the behavioral and social sciences and in part «om 
that which is uniquely and exclusively professional education. But ^ 

er educator must initiate and assume responsibility for cooperative efforts 
involving scholars in all of these areas as valid content for programs of 
teacher preparation is developed. An example of nonexistent 
must become a part of the substance of teacher education and which lends 
Itself to cooperative development, relates to the structure(s) of the dis- 
ciplines in which teachers are being prepared to teach. 

A point at issue is the relative efficiency of concentrating knowl- 
edge development activities on phenomena largely unexplicated and outside of 
teacher education at the present time, such as teacher and learner behavior, 
or the focusing of primary attention upon the validation of the content 
presently existing in teacher preparation courses. 

problem is now more feasible with the advent of new techniques and media, 
however, it involves ignoring much of what now exists, with its historical and 
logical rationale. By attacking both problems simultaneously, and 
chLging data, teacher educators will make progress in both areas of knowledge 

more effectively. 
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Conspectus 

The above proposal is not intended to prescribe the best approach to 
resolving pressing problems Inherent in efforts to validate the content of 
teacher fducation. The proposal leaves untouched a variety 
mould be faced by the researcher or curriculum developer in the conduct of 
hio mnrfe Further the purpose was not to conjecture about the specific knowl- 
eSe needed^rtdache^ Teven to attempt to construct a logical series of 
critical teacLr behavior dimensions. Rather, the purpose was to 
the necessity of using teacher behaviors and teaching performance skills a 
the focal point for developing a conceptual basis in identifying and 
iSg the content of teacher education. It was to present one example of how 
a programmatic attack might be made on teacher education research using 
teLher behavior as a base and to advocate a systematic research effort to 
add to which we now know about teacher behavior, 

A comprehensive investigation into the nature and function of teach- 
er behavior glvL promises of producing knowledge which is both 
genMallzable, which can be translated into skills through f P^P'^?^® 
ing which is directly related to classroom performance, and which Is c«Pabl 
©/generating explanatory theory. Ultimately, of course, the utility of the 
. ?esf«cS effort would be the continuous revitalization of the substance of 

teacher education. 

While the need to improve teacher education is widely recognized, 
improvement can result only through extensive research aborts over 1°"8 
periods of time, leaders in the field of teacher education express jnereas 

ing concern over the paucity of verifiable edge J^®“e 3 ;„ed 

They are equally disturbed by the obtuse relationship between what is learneu 

in teacher education programs and subsequent skill in *^eaching. 

sLrLlv any teacher educator denies. that such a state of affairs is intol- 
erable. Solutions to these problems may be close “^ding 

for research is now available; efforts of certain Individuals are Prov“i”8 
the essential base for a science of education; valid knowledge is emerging 
for developing needed teacher behavior skills through preparation. Such 
strong knowledge must surely be the foundation of the sought-for rev 
In the substance of teacher education. 
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